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I, INTRODUCTION 


The decade of the 70’s has begun in an atmosphere 
considerably different from the 60’s. The challenge then 
was to produce PhDs to meet the competition of the 
Russian space program by stocking our universities with 
scientists and, in turn, augmenting the staffs of research and 
development groups. This expansion of university programs 
in the applied sciences was matched by the social sciences, 
as social reform measures gained momentum. Federal 
legislation funded social science research. Jobs were plenti- 
ful to fill the demand by new governmental agencies 
especially created to act in these areas. Meanwhile colleges 
and universities were given funds to increase their faculties 
as well as their physical plants, for it was feared that too 
few teachers and not enough classrooms were available to 
accommodate the predicted increase in enrollment. 

Today a famine afflicts higher education, a condition 
many in the field never thought possible—particularly in 
view of the optimistic outlook during the 60's. A surplus of 
PhDs, a lagging economy, shrinking student enrollments, 
and social upheavals have greatly sobered the original 
forecasters. On a national scale, higher education now 
suffers from an epidemic of blights that afflict all institu- 
tional environments regardless of endowment. 

History shows colleges and universities to be among the 
finest of surviving social institutions. In spite of traditional 
faults and a perennial need for reevaluation, few other 
institutions have been as beneficient to individuals and to 
society. It goes without saying, contemporary man needs 


healthy institutions for the socialization and academic 
training of youth and for the dissemination of knowledge 
and proliferation of experts in diverse fields. Given these 
premises, the nuture and growth of an institution’s faculty 
is absolutely essential if higher education is to maintain a 
balanced and progressive movement into futurity. 

There are some fundamental issues that need exploring 
to enable faculty to effectively contribute to their institu- 
tions and society, as well as to realize their own profes- 
sional ambitions. Some of them are: What factors affect 
faculty careers? What working conditions hinder job per- 
formance and how can they be changed? What can be done 
to permit faculty to respond to changing social conditions 
without jeopardizing their careers as well as their traditional 
“disinterested”’ posture? What role should the faculty play 
with respect to pressure from minority groups, whose needs 
differ from those of previous generations of students and 
who now seek places on the faculty as well as admission to 
colleges and universities. 

This paper will examine these issues. Part I assays the 
social forces currently acting on higher education that have 
an immediate impact on faculty role, the principal conse- 
quences of these forces, the changing nature of policy- 
making at colleges and universities, and the implications of 
these changes for administrators. Part II reviews the 
literature in these areas and includes recommendations for 
further study. An extensive bibliography concludes the 
report. 


Il. THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL FORCES ON FACULTY ROLE 


Impinging social forces 


External forces seem to initiate more change in an 
organized group of people than pressures to reform from 
within. The extent to which colleges and universities are 
now affected by conditions outside the academy is note- 
worthy. In fact, the principal determinants for a change in 
faculty role almost exclusively come from outside the 
professor’s control. 

Acknowledging that oversights are committed when a 
complex of ideas is simplified, five social forces outside the 
immediate range of faculty influence have been isolated as 
deserving treatment: widespread economic problems and 


their impact on the university, faculty unionization, the 
surplus of PhD’s, the levelling off of university growth 
trends, and changing social values and priorities. 


Widespread economic problems 


The matter of dollars is of prime importance. At present, 
financial support for higher education is declining rapidly, 
and there is no indication that a reversal will occur in the 
next 5 years. When the Kerr Commission launched its 
assessment of higher education, fiscal resources received 
highest priority and optimism accompanied the panel's 


early discussions. Today, a short time later, pessimism 
pervades their reports. War and inflation have taken their 
toll, along with the rising priorities of many large scale and 
vitally important social problems—the poor and the cities, 
to name only two. Coupled with the wait-and-see attitude 
on the part of the Government, even the spirits of 
inveterate optimists flag. 

In short, a severe money shortage exists and is persisting. 
In all probability it will cause faculty to seek a means to 
deal with the present economic environment. One such 
means is collective bargaining. 


Faculty unions 


Some time ago labor leaders turned their efforts toward 
the organization of white-collar workers. These efforts were 
inaugurated in a time of ample job opportunity and in an 
expanding tnarket. They were not prompted by the need 
for self-protection or in fear of economic uncertainty. 
Collective negotiations in the teaching profession date back 
several years now, especially in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools. More recently, and aided by legislation 
permitting the formation of bargaining units for public 
employees, the movement spread to community colleges, 
where a number of strikes have occurred. Now it has 
reached 4-year and graduate institutions. Nonacademic 
employees are bargaining, striking, and winning an ever 
increasing proportion of a limited yield. Nonorganized 
faculty are realizing they are getting what is left over after 
all others have had their part. 


Surplus of PhDs 


About 20 years ago the nation’s burgeoning system 
of higher education had a faculty shortage and there 
were highly respected and responsible spokesmen who 
issued stern warnings about the necessity to step up 
productivity to meet the demands of the future need. 
With two exceptions (17, 35) predictions of tumbling 
standards, unqualified professors, and the like—all 
caused by an inadequate supply of PhDs—have con- 
tinued into the new decade. Only very recently did 
higher education fully realize that the impossible had 
happened (37.38,39,40,178). The “unresponsive” gradu- 
ate schools increased their production of new doctor- 
ates to a point where PhDs flooded the market. Cut- 
backs within the science establishment and elsewhere 
have released nonfaculty PhDs to the market. In ad- 
dition, the time it takes to earn a PhD must be kept 
in mind. While industry can place a new product on 
the market in say 2 years, graduate schools are pro- 
grammed over a much longer cycle. Even if graduate 
student enrollment were stopped today, a large number 
of new doctorates would still be awarded over the 
next 5 years (3,41,91). The most telling factor in the 
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decade beginning in 1978 is that 3 million fewer stu- 
dents will be enrolled at degree-granting insitutions of 
higher education (201): this will cause both the short- 
and long-term need for PhDs in colleges and universi- 
ties to diminish appreciably. With the end of growth, 
fewer students will be attracted to an academic career 
where competition has stiffened, turnover appears neg- 
ligible, and where little chance for advancement and years 
in the lower professioral ranks seem inevitable. 


The levelling off of growth 


While it is generally true that many private colleges and 
universities ceased expansion several years ago, there are 
differences in degree.. For example, a few institutions 
decided on philosophical grounds to remain at their current 
size. Growth was an option for the future. Others 
especially private liberal arts colleges-committed them- 
selves to expansion and accepted federal funds for that 
purpose. In general, both colleges and universities now find 
they are unable to expand in directions that seemed then 
but a matter of choice. Similarly, many institutions have 
reached a point where their growth rate is less than | 
percent a year. It appears these two categories of 4-year 
institituions have levelled off in growth. 

Even emerging universities, institutions seeming to have 
unlimited growth potential, are expanding in very restricted 
ways—for example, an increase in absolute numbers of 
students, but not with an increase in program development. 
Emerging universities aiming at multiple PhD programs 
simply cannot acquire them. 

Furthermore, institutes, centers, and research and de- 
velopment laboratories are cut back. Their existence pro- 
moted growth, even when student size remained constant. 
They permitted institutional flexibility and the exploration 
of new ideas, but are fast disappearing. 

One possible exception to the general levelling off of 
growth is the junior or community college. Their predicted 
expansion undoubtedly will materialize. However, two 
factors must be considered: (1) some states have a full 
quota of community colleges and growth will take the form 
of increasing the size of existing institutions; (2) other 
States will begin new educational systems. (The impact of 
junior and community colleges on higher education by the 
creation of doctorates designed for teachers on this level is 
discussed in Part Il.) 

Decreased mobility, the difficulty for advancement from 
within, and other consequences of nongrowth have hac and 
will continue to have a great effect on faculty. 


Values and priorities in flux 


The final social condition to be singled out is the 
changing values of young people and others. To them 


truth has a higher value than loyalty to an institution, 
individuality is more prized than organizational identifica- 
tion, and human needs have priority over technological 
innovations (16). Civil rights and the war on poverty to 
some are more pressing concerns than obtaining a university 
diploma. 


One immediate consequence is that if colleges and 
universities are to maintain their certifying role in society, 
persons previously excluded from higher education no 
longer can or will be. While many faculty take a liberal view 
on social concerns by asserting higher education is a right, 
not a privilege, many frequently claim the right does not 


apply to their college (203). Such a contradiction is 
irreconcilable with the prevailing mood in society. 

Although the faculty of our colleges and universities are 
overwhelmingly from the white, male establishment—a 
group that has increased in percentage during the faculty 
shortage of the 1960s—blacks and women will increasingly 
demand and gain their place in higher education and are 
beginning to receive the attention they merit. Given the 
general position that there should not be second-class 
citizenship for anyone, pressures for position and advance- 
ment will take on new significance and greatly alter the 
present composition of faculty across the country, with an 
accompanying change in faculty role. 


Ill. CONSEQUENCES FOR FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Some general matters 


Several consequences follow from the social forces just 
examined. From economic constraints alone, colleges and 
universities are more vulnerable to outside pressures as 
internal freedoms wane. Those in control of resources, 
whether private donors or state legislators, can dictate 
policy. Retribution is visible when those hostile to higher 
education gain ascendancy. Economic constraints are not 
unlike those of imposed martial law. Vacating a position no 
longer means an automatic replacement, deans will tell 
faculty, as central administration increases its control of the 
allocation of human resources. 

Nongrowth places additional burdens on administrators 
and faculty. Colleges and universities long have been able to 
report they are larger this year than last. In good American 
tradition, bigger always has meant better. Now other 
criteria will have to be substituted as a meaningful measure 
of accomplishment. They will not be as easy to justify. 

Trends indicate that faculty someday will organize and 
engage in collective negotiations. The oversupply of PhDs 
and shaky economic condition may very well accelerate this 
phenomenon (146). As jobs become scarce, conditions 
affecting continued employment become less certain (204). 
Already reports circulate that AAUP (American Association 
of University Professors) has been sought out by faculty 
groups protesting the encroachment of board members in 
the internal operation of the college. Other reports have 
been heard where faculty were released because their 
institutions claim no clientele exists for their services. These 
happenings, undreamed of as short as a year ago, will hasten 
the formal organization of faculty inio bargaining units, 
unionization serving a protective function. 

Unionization also will centralize major decisionmaking 
and facilitate the establishment of hierarchical relation- 
ships. Faculty will have a say in decisionmaking, but it will 
occur only once a year and then across a bargaining table. 
Thus, a small faculty group will represent all, with power 


gravitating toward the top and peer control diminish- 
ing. 

Despite faculty efforts to control their work environ- 
ment, faculty workload will aiter. Requests that it be 
increased are completely unrealistic. Study after study 
shows that faculty work approximately 57 hours a week, 
with no compensation for overtime (4,81,152,213). It is 
not realistic to suggest that this number of hours can be 
increased. The only alternative is for reallocation of time. If 
faculty are given an additional number of students or 
courses, a reduction in the number of assignments will 
occur—the number of essays written in an English course, 
for example, would be less. 

Another general consequence affects white, male profes- 
sors—the old oligarchy. Already visible in public institutions 
dealing with government contracts is the distribution of 
personnel. Blacks, women, and other minority groups will 
have first opportunity to fill the shrinking number of 
vacancies. 

The private liberal arts college ordinarily does not suffer 
the same pressure and, for the most part, has not been 
responding, However, as the small private college becomes 
increasingly dependent upon public funds for continued 
survival, pressures will mount. During the period of faculty 
shortage, the private liberal arts college sometimes gave 
tenure to poorly qualified professors. Again, no growth and 
reduced mobility mean minimal openings. l:ven if there 
were no outside pressures, increased opportunities for 
blacks and women would result from the change in social 
values. 

Changing priorities will have other consequences. Uni- 
versities, despite their dependency on federal finances, 
eventually are going to eliminate classified research, training 
for the military, and related activities. 

Value changes also are going to effect individual profes- 
sors. Reassessed values will mean some very difficult career 
decisions, especially for young faculty. For example, not so 
very long agoa man could make an intellectual commitment 


to some area of study that interested him. What does he do 
when no students want a course in the area he has devoted 
his academic life to? Are there alternatives open to such 
men? This is not an insignificant question. 


Effects on individual faculty 


The social revolution effects individual faculty values 
and can be seen as faculty interact with minority groups. 
One illustration is in respect to black students. Over the 
past 10 years, new curricula in 4-year colleges and 
universities have been aimed predominantly toward the 
student with high SAT scores. Honors programs and 
independent study typify what is new today (61). Cur- 
ricular practices reveal faculty values and what the profes- 
sor seems to want more than anything else is a more able 
student. Faculty in liberal arts colleges want the students 
Oberlin has; those in universities want what Harvard has. 
There is nothing morally wrong with this elitist stance or 
the concern for excellence and high accomplishment. Doing 
a job in the best possible manner is an honorable value; 
however, in many cases, such desires also carry with them 
racists overtones. Concentrating on activities for which the 
less privileged are judged unqualified is no longer tolerable. 
Blacks and others have both the right and privilege to an 
A.B. from a respected college or university. Persons who see 
value in a cegree should have the opportunity to receive a 
degree. ‘ 

Admitting those whose chances for success are small 
according to current standards simply means that the 
traditional game played as well as those who play will be 
different. It is not a question of higher or lower standards: 
it is a question of different standards. And different 
standards mean a different faculty perspective, different 
allotments of faculty time and attention, different career 
patterns. 

As mentioned before, faculty generally are for societal 
change in principle and in the abstract they support it 
(203). However, they have not vigorously acted to make 
ideals into realities. New pressures arise and new attitudes 
are established. Faculty must act to keep pace with 
changing social patterns. 

A second major consequence affecting individual faculty 
members centers around the question of morale. Poor 
morale occurs from administrative actions prompted by the 
nongrowth of the system. Like other human beings, faculty 
find bad news depressing. When the preponderance of news 
is in that category—no money for that necessity, no funds 
for this emergency—despair sets in. Some faculty, who 
accepted their current post with the full intention that it 
was but a stepping-stone to Eldorado, are already festering 
in their present position. They could well become em- 
bittered as career paths and opportunities close. 

In times of stress, the administrative tendency is to 
curtail formal meetings. Such a device protects adminis- 
trators from hostile faculty questions and the dispensing of 


more bad news. Meanwhile, informal faculty exchange 
takes place both on and off the campus. Distant friends are 
heard from. Remote colleagues are told of the professor's 
availability. Rumors flourish and spread. Consequently 
tension rises, conflict and confrontation increase, and 
students become excluded from decisionmaking. While the 
administrator gains in power, he could easily construct a 
state that would be most unproductive and unhealthy for 
his own organization. If unionization also comes about, 
collective bargaining introduces new complications. This 
model of faculty and administrative interaction is an 
adversary relationship, and not one of colleagues 
(67,90,158,172,184). Friendship patterns change. Ad- 
ministrators ponder what role exists for them as academic 
leaders. Finally, work overload and stress go hand in hand 
causing performance effectiveness to drop (45,73). All of 
these possibilities could materialize and will require a 
sympathetic and talented administrator to deal with each 
problem as it arises. 


Organizational and administrative implications 


One obvious consequence involves recruitment and 
retention of faculty. Because of the market oversupply, the 
faculty mobility rate has dropped sharply. Popular litera- 
ture leads the uncritical reader to believe that it is much 
higher than the current 6 percent level. Even that low figure 
will drop (28). Thus, earlier mobility studies lose some 
relevance (28,50,69,70,77,103,161). The institutional ad- 
vantages of reduced cost for recruitment and of increased 
assurance that programs will not suffer from staff turnover 
are as obvious as is the disadvantage of the missed infusion 
of fresh ideas new faculty bring. 


The saving of dollars, however, may be inconsequential 
in comparison to what can happen once institutional 
growth has stopped. Administrators are unaccustomed to 
dealing with a situation where the slack in the organization 
has been taken up. When the only resources available to 
begin something new come from eliminating some ongoing 
program, new problems are created. Elimination and 
reallocation are more difficult for the administrator. He just 
can't keep saying “sorry, but we don’t have the funds.” 
Continuous stifling of faculty ideas can be the death of an 
institution. If administrators are unable to find creative 
ways for faculty growth and development, they may be 
able to manage their institutions but they will be very 
sterile and unexciting organizations 


Growth has solved many organizational and institutional 
problems for a long time. As long as the college is growing, 
attention gets directed to the areas of growth. Excuses for 
ignoring the past and the present are readily available. 
Growth even avoids the deadwood problem, for such 
individuals can be gotten around, outflanked, and ignored. 
Also, growth provides an acceptable criterion of success and 
reduces the amount of external flack. 


Losing growth is no idle loss. For example, those 
institutions that supposedly had stopped expanding— 
Chicago, Yale, Harvard, and a few others—really had not. 
They escaped much personnel suffering by continually 
expanding their marginal activities. As long as centers and 
institutes were being founded and merged, a large number 
of people were supported and a fair amount of mobility 
took place. Positions were created and overall happiness 
was rather high. There was concern about voting rights and 
leave eligibility (131), but there were no serious morale 
problems, even with small turnover (177). 

Today, however, it is extremely difficult even for a 
Harvard to hire a young man of brilliant potential and then 
later have to let him go because there is no position for him 
to advance to within the organization. This more than 
dampens spirits; it raises the tension level appreciably. Will 
an older man leave? Die? The young faculty member 
broods and finds himself in an unhealthy competitive 
position with respect to his junior colleagues. 

Having to let an able young person go is harmful to a 
senior man as well. To simply say; “Sorry, you are really 
very competent. I wish you could stay,” is no consolation. 
Moreover, when Chicago and Harvard formerly had to turn 
out a protege, they at least could be assured of finding him 
a very good position. Now not even that is the case. 
Sponsorship, a fundamental professorial role, is all but over. 

If unionization also becomes a reality, other stresses will 
be placed on faculty-administrator relationships. With 
collective negotiation, previously unwritten practices will 
become formalized in highly specific contractual arrange- 
ments. The equipment in the office, the number of students 
in a course, the daily schedule of classes, the academic 
calender—these and other matters now become contractual 
considerations (32,52). No longer is there any ambiguity as 
to whether a department head is an administrator or a 
professor. The good-natured faculty sport of dropping 
disparaging remarks about administrators now enters the 
argot with intenseness and seriousness (88,89). 

It also seems likely that a unionized faculty implies that 
students will have less voice and participation in academic 
affairs. Student inroads will slow down, at least for a while. 
Faculty will be concerned about protecting the gains they 
acquired, which did not include students making decisions 
about hiring, salary, promotion, curriculum and the like. 
This does not mean that students will no longer exert 
pressures for reform or change. It does mean that relation- 
ships they might have established with faculty—ones pro- 
ceeding at best slowly and with minor faculty concessions 
(21 ,42,95 ,140,1 70,226) will take on a new character. 

Finally, the matter of oversupply means that the 
evaluation of faculty will be of even greater concern. 
Faculty will learn quickly that judgments made on pro- 
motion and tenure will now become more severe. Faculty 
will indeed be hired on a trial basis and competition will be 
intense. More beginning faculty will go out rather than up. 
The time lapse to the full professorship will revert to a 
longer interval. These factors will increase tensions in 


academic men. Faculty know that workload demands will 
increase and that needed fringe benefits will not ma- 
terialize. When it becomes clear to faculty that funds are in 
fact limited, they will agree to teach more students than 
they currently do. The student-faculty ratio, almost con- 
stant over the past 10 years, wil! rise appreciably (201). 

The concern over what is an appropriate course load and 
the manner in which faculty are evaluated on the job will 
increase. Those neglected studies on faculty workload will 
be revived and redone (31,125,175,205). The faculty's 
concern about the method of judging their work has drawn 
many faculty complaints but rarely has the issue been faced 
head on (13,63,97,99,179,199,217). Confusion on the 
relationship between teaching and research abounds 
(24,101 116,119,151,211,223). Conflicting assessments of 
even agreed upon criteria exist (19,44,117,149). Much work 
needs to be done here. Unquestionably, faculty values and 
life styles are going to be drastically altered in the process 
of reevaluation of faculty performance. 


Junior/community colleges 


The 2-year colleges are the institutions for which 
exception to the above remarks must be taken. The rumber 
of community/junior colleges are projected to increase at a 
rapid rate fer several more years. Until now they have been 
a system unto themselves. While clearly post-secondary and 
with transfer pregrams designed for 4-year colleges, they 
frequently hold to many of the secondary school accoutre- 
ments. Yet with a style of their own, community/junior 
colleges frequently fall outside the remarks made above. 
Furthermore, should they significantly alter their present 
practices, some of the consequences just stated would 
require modification. 

For example, the extent to which junior/community 
colleges will hire PhDs remains unknown. The percentage of 
their current faculty holding a doctorate rarely exceeds 10 
percent on any campus. Besides, the holders are frequently 
department or division heads and hence “outside the 
faculty They are administrators, one step removed from 
faculty in the peer sense and an infinite distance away ina 
legal sense when collective bargaining operates. 

Yet several factors suggest the unlikelihood of these 
colleges absorbing the PhD oversupply. Until now the 
community/junior college has had minimal drawing power 
for new PhDs. Almost invariably the community/junior 
college faculty member with a PhD has earned the degree 
some time after joining the staff and has made a com- 
mitment to that level of instruction. 

Furthermore, the recent recipient has neither been 
trained to teach in a community/junior college nor has he 
had any desire to cast his lot with these institutions. In the 
buyer's market there was no need to. At the same time. 
some dcans in community colleges suffered from the 
turmoil fledgling scholars can create. They want to raise 
admission standards, to offer more advanced work, to 


expand to a 4-year institution—all goals contrary to the 
community college mission, Administrative reluctance to 
seek PhDs is understandable. A major metamorphosis both 
in faculty values toward teaching and also in community/ 
junior college receptiveness to such individuals will have to 
take place before these institutions will hire the oversupply. 
Budget considerations and salary schedules may also make 
someone with a PhD unattractive. 

Meanwhile, universities are introducing the Doctor of 
Arts degree (129). This “teaching” doctorate is designed tor 
the community/junior college. However, converting those 
in graduate school who have made a commitment to the 
PhD to a new and untested DA, a degree that initially will 
be viewed as less then a mint certificate, seems an unlikely 
alternative—so does expecting a graduate faculty to quickly 
and enthusiastically change its aim from training scholars to 
preparing teachers for community /junior colleges. 

While the inferences drawn in the sections above apply 
primarily to 4-year colleges and universities, the junior/ 
community college faculty member and administrator can 
extrapolate the effect on himself and his college. For 
example, if the junior/community college opts for increased 
expertise as measured by a graduate school pedigree, it can 
do so quickly and effectively if it is still expanding. (Once 
growth stops, tenure prevents great change in personnel.) 


Conclusions 


First reactions are pessimistic and for good reason. First, 
reallocation of faculty activities means that the solution to 
problems affecting people and society is likely to be 
delayed. Also, a primary aim of colleges and universities, 
the production of new knowledge, is not going to proceed 


at as rapid a rate’ as it has in the past. The activities of 


higher education will continue, but its priorities will have to 
be reordered. 


That revolutionary change will polarize some individuals 
is a second undesirable consequence. Extremists at both 
ends of the spectrum may shut out new ideas; however, 
these faculty are not likely to prosper in an austere climate. 

In this same vein, at least while faculty reeducation is 
going on and new life styles are emerging, many will devote 
their energies to issues peripheral to the central goals of 
colleges and universities—those goals being teaching, re- 
search, and service. The time spent on internal procedures 
and dealing with controversy will delay the achievement of 
desired ends. 


On the plus side, there are many potentially excellent 
outcomes that far outnumber and outweight the minuses. 
Major change prompts self-examination, reassessment, and 
affirmation of basic values. A reevaluation of faculty role in 
higher education would be a healthy activity. Faculty talk 
about an increased voice in academic governance and 
believe they should have more sav: yet they seem unwilling 
to participate (62). Collective bargaining places faculty on 
decisionmaking bodies that decide budgetary matters, 
thereby giving them an increased influence on the alloca- 
tion of resources. 

Also, more varied and legitimate careers will be available 
to faculty than have heretofore existed. Service will now 
have a higher value. Faculty who are not) personally 
attracted to scholarship and publication (and the majority 
publish litthe or no research) can be freed from living under 
false pretenses. This is a healthy outcome. 

In addition, from. institutions that have 
bargained for a few years are that the initial faculty. 
administrative adversary relationship mellows except at 
contract time, of course. Faculty attention does return to 
the business of curricula and programs. In- this) same 
transition period, increased openness of the operation 
emerges. New roles develop. 

Another positive outcome of the present turmoil is the 
fact that the oversupply will raise the faculty talent level. 
Thus weaker institutions can become much stronger in 
much less time. Newly forming universities can acquire an 
extraordinary faculty at the outset. The “have-nots” will 
more closely approach the “haves.” Higher education as a 
whole will be lifted appreciably. Surely this is an out- 
standing benefit. 

Finally, the introduction of multiple cultures into our 
colleges and universities on both faculty and student level 
will be enriching for all. In the past. attending college has 
been more culturally broadening for blacks than whites. 
Now whites, too, can broaden and deepen their cultural 
understanding. Improvement of the human condition is 
worth many times the effort called for here. 

In summary, while life will be different, the kev changes 
are not to be measured in terms of better or worse. The 
temptation persists that the outcrop of benefits could have 
occurred more easily, rapidly, and extensively without the 
spur of a tightened economy and concomitant restrictions. 
“Theoretically” speaking, such a claim is difficult to refute; 
however, from a realistic point of view, attention would not 
have focused as it did if the hard facts of the matter had 
not put an end to an uncontrolled system of unrestricted 
expansion. 
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IV. LITERATURE REVIEW AND CRITIQUE 


a 

The basic literature undergirding the presentation of Part 
I is presented on a selective basis. Not every idea advanced 
in the arguments and predictions is mentioned, partly 
because of meagre research findings and, in certain cases, 
Space restrictions. 

Several factors frustrate the scholar seeking verifiable 
evidence to support assertions. First, too few studies rest on 
theory. Rather, they tend toward random data collection 
with minimum hypothesis testing. Secondly, too often the 
studies stand in isolation from one another. Whether from 
ignorance or communication breakdowns, investigators fail 
to recognize what others have done that bear directly on 
their own research. Thus, while the corpus of findings 
accumulates, it neither broadens nor deepens our under- 
standing in ways it might. As a corollary, confusion results 
when two investigators study the same phenomenon vut do 
so on noncomparable samples and with noncomparable 
instruments (e.g., student-faculty interaction in the class- 
room). Thus contrasting and validating results can suffer. 
The careful reader flirts with uncertainties when trying to 
draw warranted inferences, especially when alternative 
explanatory schema ure easily generated. 

Despite these serious shortcomings, the research on 
faculty is growing at an accelerated pace. Essayists who 
ignore the findings no longer should be tolerated. A short 
time ago a not atypical pundit opened his study with the 
remark that “faculty study everyone but themselves.”’ With 
this gratuity he launched into his own undocumented 
interpretation of professorial behavior, implying all along 
that he was dispensing truth. An author offering similar 
introductory apologies today simply reveals his ignorance. 
From a paucity a decade ago, information in the field has 
expanded so rapidly that there is probably more research 
available on academic men than on any other occupational 
group. 


Faculty in general 


A few larger works speak to a variety of faculty concerns 
and contain evidence and critical analyses worthy of careful 
reading. Brawer (1968) has collected several studies on 
community college faculty. (The title of her study, Person- 
ality Characteristics of College and University Faculty: 
Implications for the Community College, is somewhat 
misleading; for the report, while comprehensive, has little 
information about faculty personality factors.) Gross and 
Grambsch (1968) report the findings of their national 
survey on the attitudes of faculty, administration, and 
other subgroups within 4-year institutions. The ranking of 
importance of various tasks make clear faculty values, show 
where students rate in their concerns, and so forth. Parsons 
and Platt (1968) studied faculty in eight colleges and 
universities using such variables as power, status, religion, 
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and others. For faculty values with respect to teaching and 
research in prestigious private liberal arts colleges, Klapper’s 
dissertation (1967) and her findings in more synoptic form 
(1969) should be consulted. 

Other studies are of general importance for those 
interested in the health and well-being of faculty and their 
vitality over a period of years. For example, Davis (1965) 
examined personal and organizational variables that relate 
to innovations in two liberal arts colleges. Evans (1968) 
investigated a faculty’s reluctance to engage in educational 
television at an urban university. Two studies looked at 
personality variables of faculty—one by Pratt (1966) on 
factors of hiring and retention in community colleges, and 
the other by Sagen (1962) on job satisfaction in liberal arts 
colleges. 

In a related manner, some studies now have been 
conducted that isolate variables related to organizational 
productivity and turnover. While some of these studies have 
been conducted primarily outside higher education (for 
example, Pelz and Andrews (1967)), their findings can be 
extrapolated into college and university settings. Pelz and 
Andrews found that a certain amount of tension is 
necessary for increased productivity and satisfaction. Their 
conclusions were not unlike those of Meltzer (1956), who 
found that a combination of freedom and support must be 
delicately balanced to maximize scientific productivity. 
Unlimited freedom and no funds or unlimited funds and no 
freedom are both unsatisfactory. Instead, there is an 
optimum condition in between. More recently, Wispe 
(1969) examined similar variables in psychology depart- 
ments across the country. Factors such as size and prestige 
make a difference. 

Other studies are beyond the boundaries of this paper. 
Administrators will turn to research that deals with workers 
on the job. These are going to be most important for the 
viability and vitality of colleges and universities as higher 
education moves into this period of limited resources and 
no growth. 


The marketplace 


Supply, demand, and mobility increasingly have caught 
the attention of students of higher education. The intensi- 
fied concern began in the 1950's with this nation’s decision 
to match Russia in her space exploitations. The cry from 
government offices, NEA, NSF, and others (well reported 
by Cartter (1965, 1967)) need no elaboration. Without 
exception the early studies predicted a faculty shortage that 
had no possible way of being remedied by 1970. In fact, 
for these reporters it was a matter of simple arithmetic to 
demonstrate that complete disaster would occur by the 
opening of this decade. 


The all too apparent fact is that these projections were 
grossly in error. Embarrassment must be high. What is 
painfully obvious is that this country’s graduate schools 
have produced PhDs at such an overwhelming pace that the 
supply has well exceeded the demand. 


In less than 2 years the national emergency of under- 
supply has shifted to a crisis of oversupply. See, for 
example, Nelson (1969) and Cartter (1970a, 1970b, 1970c, 
1971a, 1971b). AAHE (1970) reports aearly a 13 percent 
increase in PhD production over the previous year. 


In the early 60s Bereleson (1960) challenged the 
shortage predictions. Shortly thereafter Cartter (1965) 
deciphered the data and reassessed supply and demand and 
gave predictions closer to the truth. Cartter dealt kindly 
with those who made the earlier gross errors. There is no 
doubt about the certainty of some of the variables. For 
example, the number of 18 to 21 year-olds at any given 
year is known with great precision for the next two 
decades. Other factors the age of faculty, death rate, and 
retirement may likewise be estimated with great precision. 
However, some variables will be extrapolated with less 
certainty. For example, the number of students who will go 
on to higher education must be estimated, as well as the 
percentage of PhDs who will seek positions in higher 
educational institutions. Recently, Cartter (1970c, 197 1a, 
1971b) made estimates in both of these categories. The 
interchange of highly trained talent among industry, 
government, and higher educational institutions remains 
unknown and likewise affects the actual situation at any 
given moment. For example, today many highly trained 
industrial scientists are available for the few professorial 
positions available. 

A third group of factors could make all of the 
predictions greatly in error. For example, what happens to 
the input and output of graduate schools is a crucial 
variable. It looks as if economic constraints alone will 
prevent emerging universitics from offering an assortment 
of PhD programs. Glenny (1971) and Roose (1971) expect 
that graduate schools will adjust to the demands of the 
marketplace. What Glenny fails to take into account, 
however, is the approximate 5-year lag that exists in a 
system of this kind. Those already in the PhD cycle do not 
come out for several years. Hence adjustments in output 
will be long term in their effect. 

Furthermore, current studies and projections fail to take 
into account how community/junior colleges will augment 
their staffing. They remain the principle growth factor left 
in the system. At present they have not taken steps to hire 
many PhDs; however, a Doctorate of Arts degree is now 
being launched and its attractiveness to a new clientele 
could greatly affect all of the predictions made thus far 
(Koenker, 1970). 

The community/junior college variable is of such im- 
portance that studies of supply and demand must. be 
undertaken. Other factors also dictate the need for sys- 
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tematic research in the field. For example, disagreements 
remain as to what the facts really are. Ferris (1970) cites 
Rogers (1967) that the precentage of PhDs on science 
faculties is actually diminishing and hence worries about 
deterioration. Cartter certainly would be the first to agree 
that others besides himself should be engaged in these 
studies. While his recent reports (1970a, 1970b, 1970c, 
1971b) should be carefully examined, other economists and 
professionals in other disciplines could assist national 
concerns by fresh examinations of the data. If we have 
learned anything from the past, it is that small errors can 
make immense differences. The nation’s supply of highly 
trained talent is too crucial to be left to chance. 

The current oversupply obviously has immediate con- 
sequences. For example, some believe that job security will 
accelerate the overall trend towards faculty unionization 
(Logan, 1970). Others are concerned about the future if 
highly talented young people are discouraged at this 
moment in history from going on to advanced study 
(Glenny, 1971). While it) was suggested that faculty 
selection will be on the side of the institution, it is to be 
sincerely hoped that those in a position to select new 
personnel will not ignore what has been learned about the 
type of person who becomes a college teacher. In this light, 
the earlier studies on attraction, retention, and job moti- 
vations of faculty by Stecklein and Lathrop (1960) and by 
Eckert and Stecklein (1961) gain in) importance. Their 
research on a variety of institutions in Minnesota uncovered 
important truths. Also, the reasons why certain talented 
individuals become college teachers certainly should not be 
ignored when decisions are made between equally attractive 
candidates. Gustad (1960), Medalia (1963), Martin (1964), 
and Gaddy (1969) should be consulted when search 
committees make decisions. 

Detailed studies on faculty working conditions also are 
important in this context. DeJesus” study (1965) on faculty 
at a large public multiversity, Lewis’ research (1967) on 
the loyalty of faculty at) an emerging university, and 
Balyeat’s insitutional analysis (1968) about why faculty 
resign are important for administrative attention to faculty 
morale. For example, one of Balyeat’s more salient con- 
clusions is that faculty leave not because of attractions 
elsewhere, but because of frustrations and anger with their 
current work environment. Only then do they become 
receptive to outside offers. 

Faculty turnover will continue to exist. Who leaves and 
who stays affects faculty morale. While probably not as 
crucial as economic factors at this time in history, mobility 
studies nonetheless retain their importance to the extent 
that they point up faculty values with regard to why 
academicians do what they do. 

The beginning studies on faculty mobility were per- 
formed, not suprisingly, by economists, and sometimes on 
economists. Such is the case with Anantaraman (1961). 
Marshall (1964) looked at a selected group of faculty and 
the reasons they moved from one job to the next. His 


hypothesis that housing was a key factor was not verified. 
Brown (1965) first studied three groups of social scientists’ 
mobility patterns in the Southeast. With Tontz, Brown 
(1966) extended his study to include academic scientists. 
His final nationwide study for the Labor Department is 
reported in his book (1967). 

Other research has been done on selected populations in 
higher education. Fincher (1968) examined the career 
patterns of physicists. Aurand (1971) is completing a study 
on academic musicians. There are significant differences 
between disciplinary faculty (Brown, 1967). The danger of 
talking about all academic men as being the same leads to 
serious errors. 

More recently sociologists have examined academic 
mobility patterns and ignored economic variables. Hargens 
and Hagstrom (1967) compared academic scientists’ mo- 
bility patterns on the variables of open market (contest) 
versus sponsorship. Crane (1970) looked at the relationship 
of university prestige and the career patterns of six groups 
of faculty—chemists, physicists, psychologists, economists, 
English faculty, and philosophers. 

Kelly (1968) and Farris (1968, 1970) provide the first 
investigation of faculty mobility patterns and job seeking 
Strategies of persons in 2-year colleges. Farris used the 
Caplow and McGee interview schedule but does not 
corroborate their findings. The mobility studies are im- 
portant for revealing how institutional decisions are made 
and what faculty value. They suffer from the limitations 
that ensue when one theoretical model is employed. 
Sometimes geographical restrictions prevent generalizations; 
other times discipline differences are not always adequately 
accounted for. While it is expected that mobility will 
become less of a concern now that there is an oversupply 
rather than a shortage of faculty, these studies demand 
careful critique when future investigations are undertaken. 


Collective Bargaining 


Opinion pieces far outnumber empirical studies and no 
doubt will continue to do so for a few more years. 
Unionization and collective bargaining are recent phe- 
nomena in higher education, although in a few locations 
they date back half a dozen years. Furthermore, it is 
extremely difficult to conduct research about the process 
or results. Complexities strain attempts at controls and 
generalizations from unique situations are risky. Therefore, 
this section is brief, for not a great deal is yet in hand. 
Furthermore, it is concerned only with faculty and col- 
lective bargaining and does not include nonacademic 
employees, teaching assistants, interns and residents, and 
others in higher education moving into this area. 

A brief look at opinion and experience does set a stage. 
Contingent upon one’s particular allegiance to faculty or 
administration, collective negotiations have evoked concern 
(Livingston, 1967), displeasure (Davis, 1968; Kadish, 
1968), and approval (Marmion, 1968). More directly, the 
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impact of collective negotiations within the junior/ 
community college has been greatest to date withing. 
Michigan, Illinois, and California. In Michigan some twenty- 
four colleges have negotiated contracts, some with atten- 
dant work stoppages. Howe (1966) briefly describes the 
strike at Henry Ford Community College and urges less neg- 
ativism and rigidity vis-a-vis collective negotiations. Swenson 
and Novar (1967) similarly reviewed the strike at Chicago 
City College, focusing upon issues such as lack of faculty 
involvement in governance, the use of shared facilities, and 
evidence of neglect by a board whose major emphasis was 
directed at elementary and secondary problems. 

The tenor of the literature is interesting. Many of those 
associated with colleges and universities deplore the advent 
of collective negotiations as an affront to professionalism. 
Bierstedt and Machlup (1966), for example, take issue with 
the AAUP’s decision to engage local chapters as bargaining 
units in extreme circumstances; i.e., Flint and Henry Ford 
Community Colleges. They feel that this approach will 
result in a loss of academic freedom and the sacrifice of 
professional status to employee status. Similarly, Heim 
(1968), Kadish (1968), and Livingston (1967) bemoan the 
implications for professionalism. On the other hand, Day 
and Fisher (1967), Marmion (1968), and Kugler (1968) feel 
that eventually the professoriate must embrace collective 
negotiations. They cite the inability of the AAUP to 
persuade the administrative echelon to permit more rep- 
resentation in college and university governance. 

Within the junior/community college ranks the concern 
tends to be less upon whether one accepts collective 
bargaining, but rather upon how one is to live with it. 
Those associated with the California scene, where the 
existing statutes are somewhat circumscriptive, and perhaps 
concerned that they not be altered, argue for more faculty 
involvement in governance. Thus Priest (1964), but more 
particularly Lombardi (1966), argue for less lip service by 
administrators about faculty participation in governance 
and more creativity and initiative toward that end. Howe 
(1968), on the other hand, views collective bargaining as 
evolutionary, appropriate, and logical. Frankie and Howe 
(1968) do question the apparent eschewing of the abstract. 
theoretical, and academic considerations for the emotional: 
and they are concerned with the failure to date of collective 
negotiations to result in a creative approach to the solution 
of problems. 

For a more thorough treatment, the uninitiated might 
best begin by turning to recent bibliographic collections 
(some of which are annotated) and let these documents 
guide his reading. Without exception, the entries are 
overweighted on collective negotiations in the elementary 
and secondary schools. The reader therefore must ex- 
trapolate what applies and what does not—no straight- 
forward task. Nonetheless, the beginner would be well 
advised to look at Markus (1968), Piele and Hull (1969), 
ERIC (1969), and Gillis (1970). 

While cited in the works just listed, some general studies 
deserve mention as good places to begin. Two are by 


Moskow (1966, 1968). His more recent work is addressed 
specifically to higher education and is a collection of papers 
presented at a research symposium. Nolte and Linn (1968) 
also have collected important background material. Howe’s 
experience (1970) on both sides of the bargaining table in 
community/junior colleges in Michigan is brought to bear 
on the topic. Lieberman and Moskow (1966), Stinnett, 
Kleinmann, and Ware (1966), Schmidt, Parker, and Repas 
(1967), Elam, Lieberman, and Moskow (1967), American 
Association of School Administrators (1968), Rehmus and 
Wilner (1968), Shils and Whittier (1968), and Carlton and 
Goodwin (1969) also give general presentations. 

The few studies that have been completed merit ex- 
amining in detail. For example, Bylsma (1969) in studying 
Michigan community colleges found that the changes taking 
place in administrative-faculty relationships were inde- 
pendent of the size of the community college, the specific 
nature of the bargaining unit (AFT, NEA, or Independent), 
and the geographical (metropolitan or smaller) location. 
Creal’s Michigan study (1969) found that the impasse 
factors in the negotiation process were appreciably mit- 
igated when those on both sides of the table were 
knowledgable about colleges, held to agreed upon dead- 
lines, and entered the process with positive attitudes 
regarding outcomes. In Illinois junior colleges, Gianopulos 
(1970a, 1970b) examined the emerging role of the pres- 
ident as a middle man, a mediator between faculty and 
board. Lane (1967) studied a faculty of a western state 
college and their attitude toward unionization. In com- 
paring those favorably disposed versus those opposed, he 
uncovered no differences between the two groups with 
respect to the extent of their education, rank (age held 
constant), value on teaching versus research, publishing 
record, and membership in professional organizations. 
However, “unionists” are younger and have a much less 
favorable assessment of administrators such as department 
heads, and especially deans. 

The Junior College Journal can be consulted for dis- 
Sertations in progress. For example, Gram (1971) is 
studying the economic factors with respect to gains and 
costs after contracts have been negotiated in a community 
college system. McCarthy (1971) is comparing presidential 
satisfaction in community/junior colleges that have un- 
dergone collective bargaining with those that have not. A 
number of PhD students working with me have completed 
unpublished pilot studies about faculty desires to engage in 
collective bargaining. These have been conducted at an 


emerging state university in Wisconsin, at different kinds of 


universities in Michigan, and in an assortment of com- 
munity colleges. Perhaps the most striking finding con- 
sistently appearing in these investigations is that a professor 
believes other faculty do not want to become unionized 
even though he himself does. Put another way, the belief is 
that unionization is antiprofessional and hence contrary to 
faculty values; consequently, most faculty oppose union- 
ization. However, the belief is not shared by individual 


faculty. Thus, faculty misconceive their colleague's view of 
the phenomena. More are in favor than they believe to be 
the case. 

Finally, Daniel Van Eyck at the American Council for 
Education is collecting an extensive corpus of materials. 
These are contracts, newsletters, and other fugitive pieces, 
and are available in his office. He also reports that the 
forthcoming spring issue of the Wisconsin Law Review will 
be the best coverage of the phenomenon from the legal 
standpoint. 


The evaluation of faculty performance 
Workload 


Increasingly legislators are asserting that faculty work- 
load must increase. Obviously, whatever professors do 
could easily be doubled, so board members feel. With such 
feelings in ‘he air it is important to show that such a 
solution is all but impossible. Studies at a variety of 
institutions, recent as well as dated ones, show that faculty 
work on an average of 57 hours a week (McElhaney, 1959; 
Stecklein, 1961; French er a/, 1965; AAUP, 1970). Thus, 
the only realistic alternative regarding workload is a 
reallocation in the amount of energy given to the different 
tasks faculty now perform. It simply is not feasible for total 
output to be increased. 


Workload studies have a long history. Knowles and 
White (1939) go back to 1925 and demonstrate that time 
allotments for faculty activities in diverse disciplines differ 
significantly. They found the number of hours required to 
prepare for a class varies greatly from English to math- 
matics. Establishing equivalences perplexes those who wish 
to properly adjust for a wide assortment of factors: 
undergraduate instruction versus supervision of doctoral 
dissertations, the weight committee assignments should 
have, directing a play versus teaching economics, and 
others. 

Nonetheless, the classic works of Bunnell (1960), Steck- 
lein (1961), and Sexon (1967) are good places to begin. 
Specific workloads of faculty at universities can be con- 
sulted. For example, one at Ohio State (Inter-University 
Council, 1970) and one at Michigan (Mueller, 1965) are in 
accord with those cited above by Eckert and Stecklein 
(1961) at Minnesota. More recently, workload studies at 
junior/community colleges have become available (Kil- 
patrick, 1969; NEA, 1970). 


Promotion and Evaluation 


Before examining the research conducted on those 
activities that most generally affect promotion and that are 
most often assessed by those in charge of that process 
(research and/or contribution to the college and teaching), 
a few studies substantiate the concern faculty have about 
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this most important process in their lives. What disturbs 
professors most about administrative practice is the un- 
certainty and ambiguity with which their contributions are 
judged. Faculty do not think thut department chairmen and 
deans are using the proper criteria. Professors also do not 
think they have adequate evidence in hand, whatever the 
criteria. Furthermore, academi: men have serious reser- 
vations about whether their judges are capable of making 
the necessary discriminations. Ii is safe to say that no other 
process riles faculty quite as mu:ch as the evaluation of their 
performance (Guthrie, 1949; Thzopolis, 1967). 

Moreover, the faculty concern in this matter is not 
without foundation. For example, Hussain and Leestamper 
(1968) discovered the criteria used for judging teaching 
effectiveness by students and administrators were not the 
ones given most importance by faculty. In fact, those that 
faculty thought most important were not even on the list. 
In a study by Crawford and Bradshaw (1968) each of ten 
subgroups—assistant professors and instructors, associate 
and full professors, department chairmen, deans, and six 
student groups divided by sex and three levels of ability 
—differed in a statistically significant way from all others in 
the rating they gave regarding the most important char- 
acteristics of effective university teaching. Clark and Black- 
burn (1971) have found that there are great discrepancies 
between administrators, faculiy, students, and the in- 
dividual faculty member's self-iussessment of how effective 
he is as a teacher and the kind of contribution he makes to 
the college. They found that the individual professor's 
judgments of his own worth cisagrees almost completely 
with those of each of the other groups; that is, the 
correlations are essentially ze-o. Luthans’ study (1967) 
revealed that while deans and department chairmen and 
other administrators believe that teaching is the most 
important function for faculty—and faculty agree—admin- 
istrators confess that promotio1 is judged on other criteria, 
ie., research. However, Luthins finds that there is no 
correlation between the phenomena of research and pro- 
motion. 

Hoyt (1970) found no significant relationships between 
either rate of promotion or merit raises with either teaching 
effectiveness or publication record. He did find differences 
between disciplines and a slight indication that above 
average raises are more closel/ related to teaching effec- 
tiveness at an early stage of a man’s career and to 
publications later in his career. Birnbaum (1966) found 
inconsistencies in faculty eva uation at the community 
college level. Hollinshead (194()) likewise found factors of 
inbreeding and movement towards aiministrative positions 
to be factors that produced quite uneven promotion rates 
in a large university. While his study is dated and about a 
single institution, the variables he examined may still hold 
in other locations and certainly need to be taken into 
consideration when this impoitant process is given the 
treatment it deserves. So confusion reigns. Faculty jus- 
tifiably complain. This area o! faculty evaluation needs 
serious study and merits high priority. 


To begin with, some general works introduce the reader 
into the phenomena of evaluating faculty performance. 
Newburn (1959), Gustad (1961), Leigh (1969), and Rob- 
inson (1970) provide a good foundation for 4-year inst- 
itutions. A similar service is provided the 2-year institution 
by Cohen and Brawer (1969), a report by NFA (1970), and 
by Highland Community College (1970). 

We now turn to more specific studies of measuring 
faculty performance. 

© Research and Contribution to the College - For 
those concerned with increasing productivity and satisfying 
the wishes of faculty participants, general studies speak to 
the research environment and factors effecting production. 
Pelz (1967) was cited above. Marris (1951) found the 
phenomena complex and had to take into account variables 
such as size, funds available for support, time spent on 
administration, and others. Lehman (1953) has dem- 
onstrated that the age of maximum achievement differs by 
disciplines, a factor that should not be ignored for those 
staffing a research unit. Other variables related to creative 
productivity are collaboration, prestige, and expected life 
styles. For example, Zuckerman (1967) found that the 
Nobel Laureates’ life is greatly changed when fame comes. 
Productivity goes down and collaborations terminate—not 
outcomes the recipients desire. 

Most studies focus on productivity within special fields. 
For example, Axelson (1959) looked at PhD productivity 
in sociology in terms of the time lapse from date of degree. 
Babchuck and Bates (1962) found that different subgroups 
of sociologists produced less than others. For example, 
those who are ordained or females publish considerably 
less. Crane (1964, 1965) examined prestige situs and 
productivity. It makes more of a difference where the 
scientist is working than what his background is in terms of 
predicting how much he will publish. At the same time, 
those who have graduated from the most prestigious 
institutions have the most likelihood of teaching at com- 
parable universities. Thus, there is a double selection factor 
that must be taken into account. 

@ Pedagogy - To begin with, McKeachie (1970) should 
be consulted for the systematic assessment of research on 
college teaching and student learning. Astin and Lee (1966) 
and Kent (1966, 1967) have shown that student evaluation 
of faculty remains a rare phenomenon. Comparatively few 
institutions engage in it. Gustad’s national survey (1967) 
reveals what sources aie used in judging a professor’s 
pedagogy. Nonetheless, the process of student assessment 
has been in practice for a long time at some institutions. 
Furthermore, student evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
has been studied in more detail than probably any other 
process of evaluation of faculty performance. Most reports 
of student desires of faculty behavior can be found in 
Feldman and Newcomb (1968). A few specific studies tell 
what most of us know, but are important because they 
verify folklore. For example, Voeks (1954) demonstrates 
the faculty who ridicule or denigrate students will end up at 
the bottom of the list. At the same time, Isaacson et al 


(1964) found that skill, overload, structure, feedback, 
group interactions, and student-teacher rapport are im- 
portant factors, but that there is no single, independent 
measure of good and effective teaching. 

Recently, several studies have attempted to evaluate 
effective university teaching. These studies span all kinds of 
institutions. The reader must select those closest to his 
own. Apt (1966), Finn (1969), Hoyt (1969). Hildebrand 
and Wilson (1970), Meredith (1969), Walker (1968), and 
Rees (1969) give distinctive contributions. For example, 
the last mentioned (Rees, 1969) has introduced the 
semantic differential. Thus faculty personality measures are 
entering the field of inquiry. Perhaps such variables will 
unlock the up-to-now low order relationships existing 
between teacher behavior and student learning. Earlier 
Yourglich (1955) looked at ideal teacher traits as viewed by 
faculty and students. 

Since faculty do have concerns about the assessment of 
their work, and particularly about their teaching per- 
formance, it is not surprising that many express serious 
reservations about the qualifications of students to judge 
their performance in the classroom (e.g., Bryant, 1967). 
Hence, it is extremely important to pay attention to the 
studies that have examined some of the questions faculty 
raise when their future is put in the hands of student 
evaluators. Unfortunately these studies are not un- 
equivocal and suffer from the temptation to apply the 
findings to all situations. Nonetheless, they form the 
foundation upon which current judgments must be made. 
Furthermore, some inferences warrant support, proper 
cautions having been taken. They also suggest what research 
must be undertaken next. 

The first questions, then, address themselves to the kinds 
of measures employed to assess teaching effectiveness, the 
reliability and validity of these measures, and the variables 
related to evaluation outcomes. 

Setting aside reports on what good teaching supposedly 
should be, an examination of the studies with empirical 
evidence shows the overwhelming majority utilize student 
rating of courses and/or instructors as a measure. That is, 
student judgment of the class, the course, and the teacher 
form the basis for assessment. Only four studies (Guthrie, 
1949; Maslow and Zimmerman, 1956; Isaacson, et al, 1964, 
Clark and Blackburn, 1971) utilize faculty colleagues as a 
criterion. One study employs administrators (Clark and 
Blackburn, 1971). That same study is the only one in which 
self-ratings are introduced. Only a single group of studies 
uses student assessment of the attainment of course 
objectives as a measure of teaching effectiveness (Hoyt; I, 
1969a, Il, 1969b; and 1970). Therefore, much of what 
follows is contingent upon the appropriateness of student 
judgment about faculty as pedagogues. 

To begin with, the typical measures of split-half  reli- 
ability consistently show that the instruments employed in 
student ratings have a high reliability. They have been 
checked and rechecked in different studies. Beginning with 


Shock, Kelly and Remmers, (1927) on through to Clark 
and Blackburn (1971) correlations of 0.9 and higher are 
common. Furthermore, from the variety of instruments 
that exist for having students rate courses, the inter- 
correlations between instruments is also 0.9 and higher 
(Sherman, 1969). Furthermore, student ratings seem to be 
quite stable over both short and long periods of time. Bryan 
(1966) acquired ratings of the same teachers by current 
students and by alumni and found high correlations. 

An understandable and persistent concern of several 
studies has been the attempt to answer the accusation that 
student rating is affected by the grade the student receives, 
one dimension of the so-called “halo” effect. The hy poth- 
esis is that those who receive higher grades will assign a 
higher rating to the course and to the instructor than those 
doing poorly, thereby calling into question the objectivity 
of the rater. 

With respect to actual grades received in the course, 
three studies have found a small positive relationship. 
Elliott (1950), Weaver (1960), and Garber (1965) acquired 
such outcomes. Cohen and Berger (1970) found a small 
order correlation between test achievement and perceived 
organization of the course (mas r=.31). They did not, 
however, relate this outcome to the rating of the course. 

More studies have failed to find any relationship 
between grade received and student ratings of courses and 
instructors. This has been true over some period of time 
now. Remmers (1930), Elliott (1949), Voeks and French 
(1960). working with data from the 1950°s, Garvernick and 
Carter (1962), Caffrey (1969), and Rubenstein and Mitchell 
(1970) have all found that grades received were in- 
dependent of instructor ratings. In fact, the studies by 
Gavernick and Carter, the one by Elliott, and the one by 
Voeks and French also find that course and instructor 
ratings are independent of expected grade. They also found 
that when an instructor’s grading standard changed appre- 
ciably, his ratings did not. 

While Lathrup (1968) found in a state college that there 
was a singificantly high correlation (r=.6) between a 
student's perceived learning and his rating of a course, the 
relationship is not altered by the grade he receives. On the 
other hand, Steward and Malpass (1966) obtained signif- 
icant correlations between expected grade and course 
rating. However, they did not measure the relationship of 
received grade to either factor. 

Voeks and French (1960) found no statistically signif- 
icant interdepartmental correlations. They likewise found 
no difference between upper and lower division courses in 
the effect on student ratings. Neither did Brewer and 
Brewer (1970). The expressed concern that required lower 
division courses would be scored adversely as compared to 
elective advanced courses is proved otherwise. 

In sum, the evidence is predominately on the side of 
showing that student performance in the course is essen- 
tially unrelated to the way in which they judge it. If it has 
an effect, it is an extremely small one and probably can be 


ignored. Certainly in making comparative studies, the 
amount of variance allotted to it is insignificant. 

Three studies have looked at what effects knowledge 
about evaluating faculty members will have either on 
student evaluation or faculty behavior and their relation- 
ship to rating of the course. A study at Freed-Hardeman 
College (n.d.) found that freshmen did not change their 
ratings of teachers even when given instructions about the 
process of rating teachers and when informed that this 
would be one of their roles. McNeil (1967) found that 
student learning increased when the professor knows he 
will be evaluated on how much the student gains. However, 
the judgments about him remain the same. Murdock (1969) 
discovered that if a teacher knows he will be rated by 
students, his ratings by students improve. However, there 
was no effect on how much the student learns. (What is not 
known is what level his ratings may reach, and whether or 
not the faculty member will keep on a higher plane once 
the rating has been achieved.) These studies seem to 
indicate that while consciousness of rating has some effect 
on performance, it is not related to judgment about the 
course and its outcomes. 

Two studies have dealt with interaction effects between 
student and faculty me:nber. Menges (1969) found that in 
large lectures in a university the cognitive compatibility 
between the student and the instructor does not affect 
student achievement, although where the fit is good, the 
student’s attitude toward the course and the instructor is 
higher. Hall (1970) found in a university setting of small 
classes that teacher style, not a fit between teacher and 
student style, is related to learning. The findings here do 
indicate some factors that candetermine outcomes. It is not 
clear how these affect course ratings as yet. More studies 
are needed in this area. 

When “psychological” factors enter, the independence 
of behavior and student ratings becomes much more 
complex. Lewis (1964) found no relationship. However, 
Cohen and Berger (1970) did find a significant correlation 
between test achievement and student interest (r = .39) and 
between test achievement and student-faculty interaction (r 
= .37). Treffinger and Feldhusen (1970) obtained a 
significant correlation of .41 between the students pre- 
course and final course rating. Thus a kind of psychological 
halo appears when satisfaction is that highly related to 
expectation. Domino (1970) found interactive effects 
between students and faculty where both were high on 
achievement orientation versus those where both were low. 
However, while these differences are significant, they were 
found by taking population extremes. What is not known is 
whether this truth holds over the entire range of the 
variable. Singer (1964) obtained a high relationship be- 
tween one subgroup of male students and the high score 
they achieved by ability to use manipulative strategies to 
achieve grades and the grades they received. At the same 
time, he found that faculty were essentiaily unbiased when 
it came to the attractiveness of the individuals they graded. 
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On the other side, some lack of independence does come 
from studies involving psychological variables. For example, 
Singer (1964) found the trait of Machiavellianism unevenly 
distributed; furthermore, faculty seem to possess it even 
more than students. In another study, Mahey (1959) 
discovered that students who are high on authoritarianism 
like faculty who are high on authoritarianism. Furthermore, 
students who are high on an authoritarian scale are more 
likely to rate all teachers higher than those students who 
are not authoritarians. The consequence of this is that 
nonauthoritarian faculty receive somewhat lower ratings 
than those who are more dominant in the classroom. 
Caffrey (1969) found sex and personal qualities of faculty 
were not factors that prompted a bias response. Snibbe 
(1970) saw little relationship between personality traits of 
professors and grading behaviors; however, “liberal” pro- 
fessors did grade more generously than those who were 
more “conservative.” Isaacson, McKeachie, and Milholland 
(1963) have discovered that the factor of general cultural 
attainment correlates highest with the ratings of one 
another by teaching fellows when judging the effectiveness 
of their teaching ability. This factor correlates between .48 
and .67 at the University of Michigan, and .48 at Ohio 
State. 

In the main, and using a variety of psychological 
measures, factors concerning faculty grading and student 
happiness with the course seem to be independent of how 
students judge a course or the instructor. 

There are other factors that do make a difference. In a 
pilot investigation, Gates and Burnett (1969) uncovered 
appreciable difference over what factors are most important 
for graduate students assessing courses compared to under- 
graduates. (All the remarks made previously refer to studies 
on undergraduate instruction.) Of the factors that matter, 
the researcher must consider academic discipline (Rayder, 
1968). In a junior/community college setting Walker (1969) 
found an assortment of unconnected factors of some 
importance. Also, studies consistently show that the more 
experienced faculty of higher rank are judged better 
teaches than are their younger and less experienced 
counterparts. (Remmers, 1963, McGrath, 1962, and 
Langer, 1966). Yonge and Sassenrath (1968) fouad OPI 
(Omnibus Personality Inventory) characteristics of faculty 
and students do differ, and distinguish between instructors; 
however, nothing was shown to indicate course ratings were 
distorted. Deshpanne, Webb, and Marks (1970) discovered 
in engineering students that interaction is not important, 
but structure is. 

The best validity studies come from Feldhusen (1967), 
Hoyt (1969a, 1969b, 1970) and Clark and Blackburn 
(1971). Clark and Blackburn used peer rating while the 
other two studies used self-measures and achievement of 
course goals. All gave thorough statistical analyses to show 
that judgment was independent of other factors. McKeachie 
and Solomon (1958) used future registration as a measure, 
but had limited success. 


In all, student evaluations can be used, but with 


reservations. 
@ The 


Relationship between Teaching and 


Research.-The debates on whether faculty engaged in 


scholarship have their teaching deteriorate from neglect or 
whether a professor could possibly be a good teacher if he 
were not engaged in scholarly work are as spirited today as 
they were when raised at the turn of the century. Recently, 
a number of studies have been conducted on this question 
and are important for faculty evaluators. If there were a 
firm relationship one way or the other, then teaching could 
be judged with more confidence. Even if pedagogical 
effectiveness escapes reliable and valid measurement, pre- 
sumably it is possible to make an objective evaluation of 
scholarly productivity. 


At Brooklyn College in the 1940’s, Maslow and Zim- 
merman (1956) obtained a high correlation between stu- 
dent and faculty ratings of teachers (r = .69). They also 
learned that peers judge their fellow faculty member as 
being a good teacher when they believe him to be creative 
(r = .77). The correlation between student judgment of 
attractive personality and teaching effectiveness was like- 
wise positive. Lacking is an independent measure of faculty 
creativity and a correlation measure of student judgment of 
teaching. 

At the University of Washington, Voeks (1962) found 
that publishing and effective teaching neither go hand in 
hand nor do they conflict. In an unpublished paper of 
preliminary findings at Purdue University, Feldhusen 
(1969) found eight correlations that fluctuated almost 
exactly around zero between different statements about 
teaching effectiveness and faculty production. Even more 
recently at Kansas State University, Hoyt (1970) found no 
significant correlations between faculty publications and 
teaching effectiveness. 

However, other recent investigations pioduce non- 
corroborating outcomes. At Tufts University, Bresler 
(1968) discovered a small positive relationship between 
student judgment of teaching effectiveness and the pro- 
fessor’s possession of a research grant. Stallings and Singhal 
(1969) obtained small but significant correlations (r ap- 
proximately .25) between productivity as measured by 
published articles and student ratings of teacher effec- 
tiveness at the University of Illinois. While the positive 
relationship was true for all ranks, the higher ranked 
professors also had higher productivity and higher student 
ratings. In a second study done at Purdue University, 
McDaniel and Feldhusen (1970) did find a positive rela- 
tionship between faculty ratings and indices of scholarship 
when scholarship is measured in a somewhat indirect way 
(being second author in a major publication). Their other 
measures of productivity correlated close to zero with their 
ratings as teachers. 

In balance, the relationship between scholarship and 
pedagogy is weak. True, the correlations are never signif- 
icantly negative. In fact, more do not differ from zero than 


do. And of those that are positive, the variance accounted 
for never exceeds 15 percent, a very small amount. 

So the problem persists. Faculty think they are promoted 
on their publication record, and deans regretfully agree; 
however, they are not (Luthans, 1967). But then ignorance 
is not really bliss when uncertainty creates discontent. Fac- 
ulty do want to be judged on the basis of their merits. 

Perhaps the answers reside elsewhere. For example, 
Babchuch and Bates (1962) verified that some faculty 
produce a great deal more than others. There are producers 
and nonproducers on a faculty, and the phenomenon is not 
normally distributed. Moreover, they did not correlate 
productivity with teaching effectiveness. In pilot in- 
vestigations at the University of Wisconsin and at Stanford, 
Hammond, Meyer, and Miller (1969) found students and 
faculty disagree about teaching effectiveness and its rela- 
tionship to research. They spectulate the reason the 
correlations may hover around zero is due to the fact that 
faculty judge a colleague to be a good teacher if and only if 
he is doing research. But students believe that the teacher 
who is poor in the classroom is so because he is spending all 
of his time on research. Thus faculty and student inter- 
pretations of the performance of a professor are done on 
perpendicular axes. Their untested hypothesis could ac- 
count for the low relatioriships most have found. None of 
the research, however, accounts for why the individual 
faculty member is such an extraordinarily poor judge of 
how good a teacher he is when self-ratings are compared to 
those of his colleagues, students, and administrators. 

Clearly this area presents a rich field for research. Not 
only will evidence aid in clarifying the relationship between 
faculty roles; it will also alleviate much faculty uncertainty 
by replacing myths with empirical facts. 


Faculty Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction 


Also important when evaluating faculty performance are 
those factors that affect morale. Russell (1962) enumerated 
conditions affecting faculty satisfactions and dissat- 
isfactions. Two dissertations, one by Field (1965) and one 
by Heding (1968), ai,o delineated concerns about sat- 
isfaction at two large universities. When Ferguson (1961) 
and Theophilus (1967) also investigated this phenomena, 
they found low order relationships between teaching loads, 
facilities, library holdings, research support, and other 
factors with respect to faculty satisfaction and dissat- 
isfaction. Bechman (1968) in liberal arts colleges and Hill 
(1968) in a university setting discovered small order 
relationships between faculty satisfaction and admin- 
istrative leadership. 

Several studies have examined faculty satisfactions in the 
community/junior college area. Richardson (1962) de- 
veloped a morale scale that has been used by others. Hansen 
(1964), Mills (1968), and Roark (1968) completed dis- 
sertations in the community/junior college area addressed 
to faculty happiness and unhappiness. Contrary to con- 


ventional wisdom, faculty happiness or unhappiness did not 
correlate with performance. This is not to say that 
dissatisfactions and their causes should be ignored; rather it 
simply indicates that those who reward faculty cannot use 
morale as an effective measure of job performance. 

Finally, only one study examines stress and its effects on 
faculty performance. This was conducted at a liberal arts 
college by Clark (1971). If her findings can be applied 
generally, they would have a significant impact. Clark 
clearly shows that when qualitative and quantitative over- 
load increase—inevitable events in the next few years— 
faculty with personality characteristics that make them less 
flexible, or who have low self-esteem, and those who have 
more anxieties experience a drop in performance as 
measured by both colleagues and students with respect to 
contributions to the college and effectiveness in the 
classroum. Obviously, more studies of this kind are needed. 
It is not just simply a manner of satisfaction or dissat- 
isfaction that is affected by organizational and working 
conditions, important as they may be. Stress and overload 
seem to have very real consequences for performance on 
the job. Certainly such factors must be taken into con- 
sideration when evaluating faculty and when rewards are 
distributed. 


Student-Faculty interaction 


More studies have been conducted on students viewing 
and expressing reactions about faculty than vice versa. 
Fernandes (1964) cites the characteristics faculty desire in 
beginning students at a large university. That faculty desire 
students who are curious, perform well, and have con- 
siderable intellectual ability provide no surprises. From the 
other point of view, Lehmann (1966) and Lewis (1968) 
considered student perceptions and images of professors. 
Generally speaking, faculty are accorded a high status and 
are viewed at possessing traits most professors would 
themselves find admirable—intellectual, happy, socially 
concerned. Students view faculty conducting research as 
admirable and believe it improves their teaching (Blank, 
1962). Students are sensitive to faculty personal and social 
problems, and apparently find few difficulties in adjusting 
to them (Clark and Murray, 1962), 

Three dissertations address themselves to similarities and 
differences in expectations faculty and students have of one 
another: Dick (1957) examined problems of personality 
conflicts; Lacognata (1962) investigated role expectations 
in a university setting; and Twa (1970) conducted a similar 
study in the community colleges. Congruence of expec- 
tations is generally high, although there are noted excep- 
tions. 

The professor serves as a role model (Adelson, 1962) for 
some students and appears to be instrumental in influencing 
a student’s decision to undertake an academic career 
(Andringa, 1967). The dissimilarities between faculty in 
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various disciplines is also related to significant differences 
affecting student aspirations in different fields of study 
(Thistlethwaite and Wheeler, 1966). Gamson (1967) found 
that the relationship of students with the social science 
faculty was much more on a person-to-person basis than it 
was with the natural science faculty. The former are more 
concerned with the entire life style of the student, while 
the latter restricted their attention to the student’s mind. 
On the other hand, in a controlled study, Lohman (1969) 
found that a faculty member was unable to influence the 
student trait of “capacity to value.” 


It has long been common knowledge that students 
become experts in working their way through the system. 
More recently, Becker, Geer, and Hughes (1968) have 
demonstrated the type c. relationsnip that develops be- 
tween student and professor when students try to earn high 
grades. That faculty respond to student performance in 
their grading practice by changing their standards when 
expectations they hold are not met was uncovered by 
Riesman, Gusfield, and Gamson (1970). While students 
complain they are at the mercy of faculty whims, the 
opposite seems true. Faculty are sensitive and respond to 
student performance, reluctantly or otherwise. 


Four dissertations focus on student-faculty inceractions 
in large universities and generally have found no clear 
patterns. Sometimes there appear to be discipline dif- 
ferences (Krathwohl, 1961). Meyer (1965) discovered 
interaction of student and professor to be less than either 
desired and the relationships less than satisfactory. Gold- 
berg (1966) found two institutional differences between 
two graduate sociology departments. Oppelt (1967) found 
differences between “‘vocational” and “academic” faculty 
in community/junior coileges. 


The extent of student-faculty communication outside 
the classroom seems quite small (Dilley, 1967). It looks as 
if in Dilley’s large university setting only a few faculty were 
involved with students. Most were not. Another study in 
another large university setting corroborates Dilley’s view. 
However, “faulting” the professor would be an error. Most 
students do not desire a close relationship with a faculty 
member. They neither expected one nor wished it. The 
findings of Chickering and Blackburn (1971) show that lack 
of interaction is not peculiar to the university; they found 
the same result to be true in small liberal arts colleges. 
Student-faculty interaction-is not a matter of great moment 
for most students and most faculty. 


When faculty views of student decisionmaking are 
solicited and faculty attitudes about various kinds of 
student behavior are sought, a clear pattern emerges. In 
general, faculty state that students may have large choices 
in those things that affect student living—residence halls, 
student government, and the like. They are willing to have 
students in advisory roles in curricular matters. But as for 
participation in faculty selection, promotions and the like, 
most faculty exclude students. 


Milton (1968), Wilson and Gaff (1969), and Gaff (1970) 
have conducted studies of student-faculty interaction from 
the faculty viewpoint. In a similar way, Abramson and 
Weaces (1970) and Gold (1969) find faculty show great 
concern when there are disruptions on campus. 

Finally, Blackburn and Lindquist (1971) found that 
faculty will state in a public way, that is, with students 
present, that student participation in decisionmaking is 


desirable. However, when given a private and closed vote, 
faculty exclude students from those affairs that heretofore 
have been almost exclusively in the faculty domain, 

More studies are needed to examine in what behavioral 
way student activities affect faculty performance. The 
notion that faculty are immune to student pressures and 
that their work performance is unaffected by student 
sanctions and accolades is at best folklore. 
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